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' From the Bookshelves 


The Survival of Western Culture. By Ralph Tyler Flewell- 
ing. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1943. $3.00. 


The editor of the Personalist, and one of the chief 
representatives in America of the schoo! of philosophy 
that goes by that name, presents in this volume his answer 
to Spengler’s Decline of the West. He rejects all such 
fatalism but rejects likewise the notion of automatic prog- 
ress. The “neglected factor” in the interpretation of 
history is indeed a factor of progress, but it is an inform- 
ing principle of “purpose” without which he finds the 
concept of evolution devoid of meaning. He is bold enough 
to revive the Lamarckian doctrine of directed evolution 
(through the inheritance of acquired characters). The 
fact that biologists will almost to a man reject this idea 
probably does not disturb the author, for he is very 
critical of scientists for trying to answer ultimate ques- 
tions by reference to scientific categories. His main 
reliance, however, is upon the creative play of free per- 
sonalities—and he means free, in the full sense of the 
word. 

A problem with which Dr. Flewelling wrestles through- 
out the book is that of “absolutes.” Believing as he does 
that man is continuous with nature, and accepting the 
pragmatic view of reality—“that anything is real which 
may be said to make a discernible difference”—he is 
hostile to all traditional absolutisms. He finds them 
contributing to a static conception of the world, supporting 
authoritarian systems of government and doing violence 
to personality. Likewise, in the historic struggle over 
“universals” and “particulars” he is constrained to regard 
the nominalist rejection of universals as supporting the 
growth of individualism, which has been a feature in the 
development of democracy. Yet he recognizes the danger 
lurking in individualism, which can be resolved only as 
it is caught up in the broader concept of the person. He 
recognizes, as few writers do—Maritain is among the 
exceptions—a certain antithesis between “individuality” 
and “personality.” And his personalism leads him right 
back to absolutes and to the Supreme Absolute. 

The point seems to be that democracy cannot dispense 
with individualism in the historic sense because it has 
tended to free, and exalt, the individual person, and that 
absolutes are the domain of imaginative, creative, aspiring 
personality, always functioning as ideals and never ad- 
mitting of being frozen into systems of thought or of 
government. This suggests the key to the “survival” issue. 
The future is problematic precisely because man is free 
and it is in his keeping. “The important thing is to cling 
to and foster that spirit of personal freedom. which has 


survived the tyrannies and changes of the past. Whatever 
regimentation must be entered into to meet the peril of 
the hour must be sponsored from within rather than from 
without.” 

The thesis is developed with an abundance of references 
to the history of philosophy and not a few intriguing 
excursions into intricate philosophical problems. 

F. Ernest Johnson. 
Group Relations and Group Antagonisms. Edited by R. M. 

Maclver. New York, Institute for Religious Studies, 1944. 

$2.00. (Distributed by Harper and Brothers). 

This book is the first of the Religion and Civilization 
Series inaugurated by the Institute for Religious Studies 
in New York. The course of lectures which it contains 
was organized around the idea of group stereotypes, or 
“images” as Professor Maclver calls them, and the press- 
ing problem of group tensions in contemporary American 
life. Professor Maclver thinks it “hardly too much to say 
that a great part of the trouble and the inhumanity and 
cruelty and suffering in our present world stems from that 
false way of thinking of people in terms of set images.” 
Much historical and statistical information is to be found 
in the book, particularly in Stewart G. Cole’s lecture on 
“Europe’s Conflict of Cultures” which is of greater lengih 
than the others and is illuminated with maps and charts. 
It serves as background for the discussion of the American 
situation. 

Minority racial and nationality groups in America are 
discussed in some detail and it is noted that government 
policy with respect to them has improved. Francis Deak, 
referring to our population groups drawn from South- 
eastern Europe, remarks: “If I had the power to do it, 
I would regard these groups as the spiritual commandos 
of our effort to attack Mr. Hitler’s new order where it 
is weakest—in Southeastern Europe.” 

Alain L. Locke’s analysis of Negro-white relationships 
and changing Negro strategy is able and _ illuminating. 
Those who may be concerned, he says, over signs of 
militancy in the Negro population and among those inter- 
ested in the Negro must see the present “as one of those 
reform periods when a crisis has sharply precipitated the 
issue, where the principle is plainly at stake to everyone 
who can see, and where the problem has entered definiteiy 
into what one might call a militant phase.” 

George N. Shuster gives his interpretation of the 
distinctive beliefs and attitudes of Catholics as a minority 
group. He records his conviction that the “drama of 
conflict between the doctrine which one does not share 
with others and the quest of holiness which one does of 
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tional police force) and proposals for world public works. 
The last two sections are devoted respectively to practical 
attempts made before 1918 and “confederate and federal 
constitutions,” such as the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and of the I.L.O., federal constitutions in the 
Americas, British and European constitutions. 


The name of the author, his profession, the title and 
publisher of each plan are given. Then follow brief 
statements, and paragraphs summarizing the main pro- 
posals. In the section on the United Nations the texts 
of a few of the most important documents are given, such 
as the Atlantic Charter, the United Nations Agreement, 
the Moscow Declarations, ete. 


There are many discussions of postwar plans. But this 
one makes one realize for how many centuries the problem 
has been occupying men’s minds. The arrangement of tre 
material also makes it easy to compare the suggestions 
brought forward in the different propusals. I. M. C, 


The Legacy of the Liberal Spirit. By Fred G. Bratton, New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. $2.75. 

Here is an attempt by a convinced liberal to trace 
Western liberal tradition in philosophy to its source. The 
author is professor of history and religion at Springfield 
College. His method is to sketch the life, thought and 
work of an outstanding representative of each of seven 
designated historical periods and then to discuss the 
period against the background of the biographical sketch. 
Thus he makes Origen represent Early Christian Radical- 
ism; Erasmus, Renaissance Humanism; Voltaire, French 
Rationalism; Tom Paine, American Deism; Theodore 
Parker, New England Unitarianism; Darwin, the Nine- 
teenth-Century Age of Criticism; and John Dewey, Twen- 
tieth-Century Naturalism. 

The biographic sketches are valuable and sometimes 
exciting. In discussing the several periods the author has 
made an evident attempt to treat his subject-matter ob- 
jectively, though he manages to make it lively. It is 
when he reaches the final period, Twentieth-Century 
Naturalism, that he lets himself go. He finds four main 
streams of influence in contemporary thought: super- 
naturalism, idealism, romanticism and naturalism.  Criti- 
cal encounter has tended to fuse these four into two: what 
the author calls neo-supernaturalism and _ naturalistic 
humanism. From the latter is developed the “naturalistic 
left-wing” called scientific humanism. The author uses the 
term religious humanism to denote a_ subdivision of 
naturalistic thought. He ranges himself frankly and 
vigorously on the side of naturalism having little good 
to say about supernaturalism. Into the latter category he 
puts Barth, Kierkegaard, Reinhold Niebuhr, Berdyaev, 
Jacques Maritain and others. To the reader of Maritain’s 
Christianity and Democracy reviewed in this issue it will 
seem strange to read that Maritain himself is included in 
the group in whose work the author finds “the seeds of 
philosophical totalitarianism. These are the enemies of 
the liberal spirit, for they all agree that man is hopeless 
and that the only path to a better world is through the 
intervention of God. They have abandoned reason and 
experience. ... Neo-Supernaturalism, in short, betrays 
the best thought of the last four hundred years.” Some 
of the strictures passed upon Reinhold Niebuhr will also 
seem strange to one who has read the second volume of 
his Gifford lectures. 

It should be said that the grouping of many names 
together as representative of a position or a tendency in 
spite of marked divergences among them is symptomatic 


of contemporary confusion in theological thought which 
makes classification almost impossible. Dr. Bratton him. 
self senses the need for a redefinition of liberalism and 
wants to see something develop which he calls neo-liberal. 
ism. In spite of his previous insistence that “the religion 
of the spirit has within its own self authority for the 
moral life” and that “the consciousness of improving self 
and society—that should be sufficient sanction” he finds 
some organization of the forces of liberalism necessary 
“if the precious values of our heritage are to survive.” 
The “values” of liberalism he considers sound but these 
values now must become relevant to contemporary insti- 
tutions. Here there seems to emerge, as is so often seen 
in contemporary liberal writing, a demand for something 
more authoritative than the flux of current experience. 
F.E. J. 
Religion and the World Order. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson, 

New York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. $2.00. 

This volume contains a series of sixteen lectures, 
edited by Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia, and executive secretary of 
the Department of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council. The lectures were given at the Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary of America during the academic year 
1942-43 under the Institute for Religious Studies. The 
purpose of the Institute is “to enable ministers of all 
faiths to study under the guidance of scholars in various 
fields, representing different religious groups.” The 
general title under which these lectures were given is 
the Religion and Civilization Series. 

The first four lectures deal more specifically with the 
religious factors in the current world situation; the next 
three survey proposals for postwar reconstruction from 
a Protestant, a Catholic and a Jewish standpoint; the 
following three discuss the political, economic and social 
bases for reconstruction and the last six discuss problems 
of education and labor in the postwar world, the recon- 
struction of international law, the lessons to be learned 
from the League, the emerging role of government and 
opinion making in the postwar world. 

The importance of the material presented will be 
indicated by mentioning some of those who participated 
in the series: Paul J. Tillich, Luther A. Weigle, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, Henry P. Van Dusen, John La- 
Farge, S.J., Ben Zion Bokser, Robert M. Maclver, Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell, Felix Morley, Clyde Eagleton, George 
S. Counts. 


There is no single thesis that runs through the book, 
and from that viewpoint it will be unsatisfactory to some 
people. The unifying theme is the postwar world and its 
problems, but this of course leads to the consideration of 
a variety of subjects. As the editor indicates, however, 
this serves to illustrate the large range of problems with 
which religion today is concerned. This is hopeful from 
the standpoint of reclaiming a religious center for a society 
which, as Dr. Johnson says in the first lecture, is now 
without “a cement to bind together personal morals and 
the morals of political and economic life.” 

There are in this volume, a number of significant in- 
sights into the implications for religion in the developing 
social, economic and international situation, and it is the 
kind of a book that one will want to have in his library 
for frequent reference. Luman J. Shafer. 


INFORMATION SERVICE is not published during July and 
August. The next issue will appear on September 2. 
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